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SONSCIENCE AND POLITICS 


“Righteousness exalteth a nation ; but sin 1s a reproach 
fo any people.” —PROV. Xiv. 34. 


It is a practical truth, of which we cannot, in America, 
take too careful cognizance, that the better the institutions 
of a people, the more readily they are abused, and the 
higher the standard of character they require in the peo- 
ple who live under them and the men who administer 
them. 

When our predecessors, nearly four generations ago, took 
the momentous step of severing their relations with the 
mother country and establishing here a democratic order, 
they incurred for themselves and their posterity a pro- 
found responsibility for conducting that order in unselfish - 
ness, purity and an idealistic spirit. They became re- 
sponsible for conducting it for the welfare of all citizens, 
yes; but they became responsible, equally, for so con- 
ducting it as to promote, steadily, its progress toward the 
ideal. Had they not cherished this aim and purpose, their 
act would not have been justified in the forum of morals. 

For whoever is the actual source and head of govern- 
ment, for the time being, is under this responsibility. 
This is the underlying truth which was expressed in the 
ancient maxims tnat “ the powers that be are ordained of 
God;” that “ Kings reign by divine right.” To shape 
the destinies, to rule the wills, to administer the interests 

_of a population, is a sacred thing; it is a religious thing; 
and as he who should find himself an unlimited despot 
or a constitutional monarch ought so to regard it ; ought 
to feel himself, truly, the vice-gerent. of God in the dis- 
charge of his function, while it should last, exactly so a 
people, becoming for themselves the custodians of politi- 
cal power, ought to recognize it as a sacred office, 
together to regulate the affairs of the. community which 
they jointly compose. ; 
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Not only the physical and wordly welfare of every 
individual is profoundly affected by the nature and con- 
duct of the government under which he lives, but his 
moral welfare is hardly less deeply affected. Not only 
the prosperity and happiness of individuals are influenced 
by the quality of institutions and laws, but their actual 
characters are modified, their spiritual natures are affected, 
for good or ill, by the nature of institutions, the quality 
and spirit of legislation. By the character of those who 
direct the government, manhood takes on a different type 
in a despotic state, from that which it wears under a 
liberal monarchy or in a democracy. Different motives 
are appealed to in the citizen, different principles of 
character are stimulated or depressed. It is to be ex- 
pected that, under a despotism, a less open, independent, 
self-assertive type of character should appear, than in the 
citizens of a free state If made contented by the pro- 
vision of outward comfort, good order, popular pleasures 
— bread and games,” as the Roman phrase was,—by 
brilliancy in the conduct of affairs; by military exploits; 
the people will become superficial, careless, irresponsible, 
materialistic. Under oppression, they are apt to be sullen 
arid discontented, prone to the secret arts of conspiracy 
which tend to treachery and cruelty. The varying 
national types of Europe and Asia undoubtedly reflect 
largely—could we accurately trace it, we might know it 
to be strictly—the influence of long centuries of con- 
trasted political conditions, 

The nationalities of the east, now largely included in 
the dominions of Turkey, were once the great empires of 
Assyria, Media and Chaldea. Consider what the men 
must have been who built “ Nineveh, that mighty city,’’ 
and Babylon, Susa and the rest, and compare them with 
their successors of to-day! Contrast the present popu- 
lation of Ezypt with that under the great Pharoahs! The 
influence of race, of religious culture, is also to be taken 
into account, but very much, perhaps as muchas a@/ else, 
the effects of ages of oppression, or generations of free 
citizenship. 

An interesting study in comparative politics would be 
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to contrast the three nationalities of England, France and 
Spain, at the time when their three monarchs were Henry 
VIII, Francis I. and Charles V., and to follow the steps and 
enquire the causes which have led those peoples through 
the stages of their respective histories, to their present 
condition, with especial reference to the development of 
popular character in each national community. The true 
value of history is in its illustration of points like this. 
As mere chronicle it may be little more useful than fiction, 
—‘ fiction agreed on,” as Napoleon called it. 

Such a study would teach us the lesson we so much 
need to learn, that the true test of the value and sound- 
ness of political institutions is in their varying influence 
on the development of popular character. We should 
not apply to them a merely adstract canon,—even that of 
democratic freedom,—but enquire what mode of social 
organization, at any period, has been, or will be, adapted 
to bring out the qualities of human nature in the best 
type practicable. That would be the surest step which 
then could be taken towards the ideal. When the stand- 
ard of popular intelligence and virtue is low; when the 
mass of the people are undeveloped and brutish, like the 
peasantry of medizval Europe, or that of Russia ‘or 
China to-day, it would be vain to expect the favorable 
working of democratic institutions. They must be ill- 
conducted, through the ignorance and moral limitations 
of the people, and they would offer to corrupt and de- 
signing demagogues the opportunities of self-aggrandize- 
ment which have seldom failed to issue in backward 
revolutions. The ancient and medizval republics were 
all merged, ultimately, in despotisms of varying types. 
The republics of South America have many of them 
been little better than oligarchies, or military dictator- 
ships, in a chronic state of anarchy and revolution. It is 
fortunate, indeed, for a country when, in formative 
periods, the best intelligence and the virtue of its people, 
whether centred in a class or in an individual leader, are, 
with the willing consent of the population, brought to 
bear upon the political order. Illustrations of this good 
fortune have not been wanting in the histories of peoples. 
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Now and then,a good reign, or several succeeding reigns’ 
have illuminated the annals of most nations. Then you 
have the golden age of a people ; not merely as producing 
wealth and prosperity, but as evoking the best character- 
istics in the generations which are upon the stage. The 
standing example of such happy eras is still, I suppose 
(as Gibbon pointed out), the age of the Antonine empe- 
rors of Rome. What must it not have been, to have 
such a man as Marcus Aurelius, pure, simple, unselfish, 
upright, religious, idealistic in all the workings of his 
mind, a true saint, steeped in the noble principles of the 
Stoic philosophy,—to have such a man the arbiter of 
popular destinies! No wonder he was the idol of the 
people. He was, in spirit, and in all aims and efforts, 
what a Roman emperor was called, their “ Father.” 

What had been, long before, the Roman Republic was 
really a close oligarchy, often oppressive and cruel at 
home, and wanton in its treatment of other nations, 
becoming utterly corrupt till despotism supplanted it. In 
its best days, it produced a remarkable type of civic 
character; study the rise, progress and decline of Roman 
imperialism, and the subtle, sure modifications of popular 
traits through political conditions is vividly exhibited, 
from period to period. 

Such observations force on us, it seems to me, a sense 
of our moral obligation to our institutions and the recogni- 
tion of their importance. Too much, it is likely, we have 
taken our institutions for granted as idealistic in quality, 
and too little we have been used to consider the point I 
began by stating, that the better they should be in theory, 
the more faithfully and uprightly they must be worked 
in fact, to produce good results. Too little, I believe, we 
have considered the actual moral influence which the 
facts of our political condition have been, and are, exert- 
ing. Iam hoping, fervently, that the anxieties forced, at 
present, upon reflecting patriots, by the indications of 
morbid mental conditions among our people; of unsound 
emotions, ideas, prejudices, hitherto little observed, will 
be of use in urging us to more diligent consideration of 
the nature of popular government; its moral demands 
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upon every citizen; the conditions of its security and 
successful working ; its influences when nobly sustained, 
and when perverted or abused. I wish, indeed, it might 
lead many of us to an impartial, thorough study of our 
past history and present condition. It is time to modify 
radically that kind of historical instruction which consists 
in the glorification of military operations and to direct 
the attention of students to the principles of government, 
the working of social and political forces; the just rela- 
tions of capital and labor; the economy of communities. 

A recent episode in our own national experience showed 
us how bad a moral effect the superficial teaching of his- 
tury has actually had upon our impressible people; per- 
verting their sympathies, and fostering an irrational, un- 
just and most unwise prejudice against a great and 
powerful nation, of our own blood and traditions, our one 
most natural ally among all peoples; a prejudice tending 
to the disruption of the most energetic and progressive 
of all races, to which we both belong, and on the unity 
. of which the future destinies of the world and the great- 
ness of the two nations, severally, many very well hang. 
To our school: children, the obsolete issues of the Revo- 
lution are made living and almost open questions; and 
the passions aroused by its century-old incidents are re- 
awakened through successive generations. The actual 
quality and value of the questions at stake in 1776; the 
justifications of the Revolution; the attitude of parties 
in the mother-country ; the extent of the sympathy which 
our ancestors enjoyed, before the rupture, among the best 
and many of the most influential persons in England from 
the great Earl of Chatham down—such points, out of 
which lessons so vitally important ought to be extracted, 
_are, I believe, almost never presented to the growing 
mind. The wonderful amity and mutual concord in which 
the two branches of the English race have actually lived 
for a century and a quarter; the scores of international 
questions settled by peaceful diplomacy and arbitration ; 
the interlacing of our trade-interests ; the community of 
our laws, institutions, religion, literature, traditions—of 
all this almost nothing, it would appear, has been effec- 
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tively taught. And to what danger such one-sided 
culture might expose both peoples, and the world, we 
vividly saw last winter. 

It is the philosophy, not the mere incidents, of history 
that is profitable to us. Only as history is studied can- 
didly and thoroughly are its results useful or even safe. 
Candor, only, sees the truth, and therefore only reaps the 
fruits of study, in any department. Superficiality and 
prejudice see only half-truths, or the perversions of truths 
and so are themselves deceived and misled. 

A thing we chiefly need, then, as citizens of a mighty 
state, attempting what is still the experiment of self- 
government, is, as I intimate,a much more thorough and 
impartial study of our institutions; of their applicability 
to such a population as ours now is; the conditions of 
their successful working ; their actual defects and needed 
modifications; and also, of their moral influence when 
worked well and when worked ill. A state in which the 
people govern is much like a ship on which the passen- 
gers should have the responsibility of directing the cap- 
tain and crew. One would hesitate much to cross the 
ocean on such a vessel, but politically we are on one, and 
our only hope of safety and a prosperous voyage is in the 
education of our ship’s company, and the development 
in them of noble instincts and aims. The more intricate 
and delicate the machine, I repeat, the better trained, 
assiduous and trustworthy must they be who direct it. 
The more idealistic institutions are, in theory, the more 
serious the temptations they offer to men capable of 
using them for selfish advantage; even, the worse is 
their influence on a community that is thoughtless, indo- 
lent and wanting in high civic character. Just as, the 
more potent the machine, or the natural force, the more 
dangerous it will be in unskilled or reckless hands. Free 
institutions actually place on the consciences of individ- 
uals a stress, not always observed, but very serious. They 
may readily be taken advantage of (as, alas, we too well 
know!) to promote the selfish ambition or secure the 
illicit profit of bad men. Partizanship tempts men to use 
them in ways that begin by being unscrupulous and end 
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in being corrupt. Good men become entangled in diffi- 
cult associations with the half-good, or the bad. Even the 
private voter, taking no part in “ working politics,” meets 
his own secret temptation in the choice between the 
welfare of the community and private profit. At least, 
his indolence may lead him to the neglect of civic duty, 
which, like all good things (except “ June and the sum- 
mer”), is apt to be costly, if well discharged, 

Now, our American national conscience has been 
developed under the influence,—not now to speak of 
business conditions—of such constantly-present, insidi- 
ous forces of temptation from our political system. It 
would be difficult to trace its ramifications, but it would 
probably be as difficult to exaggerate its extent. With 
the mass of our people, politics is, next to business, the 
most interesting and engrossing topic of consideration 
and discussion. In the rural north, the immediate act of 
voting has been fairly well defended from dishonesty. In 
municipalities, there is too little doubt that even recent 
improvements in our electoral machinery have. not se- 
cured the honest conduct of elections. In city, state 
and nation, the nominating system, the operations ante- 
cedent to elections, have become such as to leave little 
independence and choice to the individual citizen. There 
was something dignified and imposing in the spectacle of 
an election, on the old town-meeting plan, where a free 
people gathered, as their Anglo-Saxon ancestors had done 
a dozen centuries before, to choose those who should serve 
them in the administration of affairs. It would be diffi- 
cult justly to characterize such proceedings as those by 
which a nomination was lately made here, to one of the 
most vitally important of city offices. The elements of 
our population represented in such an assemblage, instead 
of being the most respectable, most serious, most virtuous, 
or even the most weighty in a business sense, were—to 
our shame, and they are nowadays apt to be!—very 
nearly the reverse of all this. The men who will do the 
basest things, can in—or rather through—such assem- 
blages, effect the most. A city convention is little more 
the cat’s-paw and mouthpiece of some low individual 
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who understands men, or a coterie of such. Should repre- 
sentatives of the more respectable part of the community 
present themselves, the methods of party-management 
and the whole atmosphere of the occasion would be apt 
to exclude them from participation in an act which should 
be that of our best and most trusted citizens, but which 
these have supinely allowed to lapse into the hands of 
low-bred adventurers, whose one object, in the last analy= 
sis, is plunder. The free Americans who gather in such. 
conventions seem to have lost the last vestige of personal 
self-respect and pride as citizens. They accept orders 
from some vulgar, unscrupulous, often foreign-born despot, 
and, with the docility of sheep, or slaves, do his low work 
for him—often, it would seem, with pitifully small gain 
to themselves ! 

Such are the political spectacles on which our youth 
are brought up to gaze, and to which we become so ac- 
customed that the thing which ought to be becomesasa 
vanished dream! I ask you, my friends, what is the 
general moral effect of such a surrender of ideals, of 
such infidelity of a people to its trusts ? 

It is, even to-day, inconceivable that bedies of free- 
born men should be capable of the subserviency, the self- 
effacement, to which our citizens are led by party-disci- 
pline. That there is not a general revolt of the more re- 
spectable element, is even more remarkable and is almost 
more discouraging. 

But here is another instance of the trial to conscience 
which free institutions offer. The better class often have 
they selfish interest in the ends which party-discipline 
may promote, and they prefer it to purity in the man- 
agement of affairs and a wholesome condition of our in 
stitutions. I have heard very reputable citizens confess 
that they would vote for bad men, who would uphold 
certain lines of national business-policy, rather than for 
good ones who would promote a different system. Such 
men consent to purchase commercial profit at the cost of 
the integrity of our institutions and the security of State 
and nation, itis the bribe which national politics offers 
to men in municipalities which makes the administration 
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of our American cities the wonder and scandal of the 
world.* The character of the men now representing us. 
in our city, State and national legislatures is a direct con- 
sequence of a civic conscience thus debauched. Adven- 
turers rely confidently on the support of good citizens, if 
once they capture (as it is so easy to capture!) the 
machinery of elections. It would be well, indeed, my 
friends, if here before God, we would reflect on the type 
of men who, in our great commonwealth, are our actual 
despotic rulers, and how they come to be such. If the 
conscience, if the self-respect of the people were what 
they should be, our institutions would bé in very differ- 
ent hands! 

Essentially, politics—the management of common pub- 
lic affairs—is (as our President last week reminded us), 
well worthy to be the concern of the noblest citizens. 

Were you or I,as I supposed at starting, invested with 
autocratic power to shape the domestic conditions of sixty 
millions of men, women and children; to conduct the 
business of a vast population; to direct their financial 
policy ; to regulate their intercourse with other great 
states,—how seriously, how solemnly, how religiously, 
_ either of us should regard such a trust; but the function 
is the same, whoever discharges it. Distribution among 
many does not alter it. Much of politics is only practi- 
cal detail and should be remanded to permanent adminis- 
trative departments. But there will recur great issues, 
questions of the attitude and course the nation ought to 
take, and the honest consideration of such things should 
be most healthful, educative, stimulating to a population. 
And the same is true of the concerns of all communities, 
however small. “Action upon then by the individual 


* The city of Glasgow, we are told, is about to abolish the time- 
honored institution of taxes—hitherto deemed one of the two inevitable 
incidents of our mortal condition. Her expenses will be met by the 
revenue from her public franchises. Ve prefer to let the latter go into 
the pockets of private parties, and to pay the former out of our own. 
The Scotch are more thrifty ! 

Death (it is understood), Glasgow cannot, as yet, wholly avert. But, 
at least, some of the cities of Great Britain do much to delay it, or, at 
' least to make life tolerable, by good water, public baths and laundries,. 
cheap fares, and gas that will burn and illuminate. 
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citizen should be deemed, truly, of a sacred character. I 
hope that the recent demand upon the thoughtfulness 
and conscientiousness of our people, will, in innumerable 
cases, and to our population generally, prove most bene- 
ficial. We were needing, indeed, the stimulus of a crucial 
moral appeal such as aroused this nation half-a-century 
ago and evoked conscience and at last self-sacrifice and 
chivalry. 

_ But there is the other side of politics. The policy of the 
state may be made, as I have hinted, the instrument of 
commercial profit to the community, but at the expense 
of justice and magnanimity towards other people, and at 
the cost of moral tone to our own. The questions before 
states have often had their side of national selfishness, as 
well as that of rectitude and honor. 

Or, advantage may be taken of the power of govern- 
ment to promote unfairly the interests of classes or indi- 
viduals within the community itself. 

Or, finally, what I was just illustrating, what we see 
especially in municipalities, the mere political machinery 
may be laid hold of and perverted to the basest forms of 
self-promotion and profit to individuals or “ rings.”’ 

Politics, thus abused, becomes the source of pervasive 
corruption to a people. It is such to us. Such a sore 
cannot run in the midst of an organism and not infect it 
throughout. JI ask you to consider our condition in this 
respect. I do not say it is worse to-day, than at former 
times. (Alas, for the times, at almost any epoch!) I think 
modern political corruption is of a more intense dye, and 
it is systematized more highly. On the other hand, the 
first condition of healthy politics seems to become a little 
better supplied than formerly,—I mean the spirit of indi- 
vidual independence. .In the crisis now upon us there 
has been the most honorable exhibition of it we have 
had since 1860, and we may well be cheered by the 
spectacle. And, feeble as are the organizations for im- 
proving our political condition, they are becoming stronger 
and—as the right always does—they carry weight out of 
proportion to the mere numbers of their avowed supporters. 

Recently, in a peculiar and startling, concrete form, a 
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great temptation has suddenly been presented to our 
people. No parallel incident, that I can recall, has ever 
occurred in our history. While the financial policy of 
the country has often, I dare say, been influenced, selfishly 
and even corruptly, in the interest of particular lines of 
business, no such direct appeal to the cupidity of innum- 
erable individuals and of large classes, embarrassed 
through the stress of circumstances and very likely by 
the unscrupulous operations of other classes, was ever 
made. Its only analogy is the exactly converse tempta- 
tion to which monarchs have too often succumbed, to 
debase the coinage. Even the proposition to dispense 
with all real money and use only tokens, made legal ten- 
der by the fat of government,—irrational as that is and 
condemned by all experience,—is perhaps not necessarily 
dishonest. To propose that the imprint of a great 
nation shall be put upon innumerable unit-weights of 
metal, at a valuation double their actual value; to hold 
out to men the temptation of paying off their debts at 
one-half their true amount ; is iniquity so bare-faced that 
I wonder at the sophistry which has been clever enough 
to disguise it from any one. I deem it the duty of every 
honest man, who has, anywhere, an opportunity of utter- 
ance, to denounce it,as I do here. It ceases to bea 
question of policy and becomes one of simple morality, 
when a pcople are prompted to use the irresistible power 
of government artificially to double the debt-paying 
power of their currency. We are invited to declare 
half-a-dollar a dollar, on the mere,—and most improba- 
ble,—gwess that, if we do so, its value will mysteriously 
double. This would be to cozz an untruth, in the hope 
that the effect of the acted falshood might be to produce 
conditions that should make it truth! But grapes do not 
thus grow from thorns, nor figs from thistles. Had the 
United States the secret of transmuting all baser metals 
to gold, it would remain a false and wicked act to impint 
upon its coinage a valuation in excess of actual, present 
value, The transmutation must be made, the value must 
have risen, first. 

The same sinister influences which are now at work 
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have actually caused us, I am ashamed to confess, to 
perpetrate for years this freshly suggested dishonor ; but 
the patriotic exertions of successive administrations have 
prevented its having a practical effect. ow it is pro- 
posed to abandon all such exertion, and to multiply the 
extent of the crime a thousand fold. I can hardly con- 
ceive a more wanton use of the power of government 
than this would be. 

But, for my particular purpose of to-day, I would point 
out that it would be an instance, though an almost un- 
parallelled one, of the debauching influence of popular 
institutions unrighteously administered. It has been 
suggested by scholars that the excesses of some of the 
earlier emperors of Rome (if these have not been, as is 
probable, grossly exaggerated) are to be ascribed to a 
mental intoxication, or frenzy, induced by the possession 
of unlimited power. It is quite possible that a like in- 
fluence might be exerted on a population by the same 
form of consciousness. History supplies examples of 
this, too. It is, in fact, a characteristic danger of pure 
democracies. Behind the immediate menace which con- 
fronts us to-day, I see others, vague but very probably 
real, arising in this source, and which only the most stren- 
uous exertions of good citizens in educating our people; 
in rectifying every genuine form of wrong; in purging the 
administration of government, and bringing our institu- 
tions into a condition of the utmost possible soundness, 
can avert, or suffice to parry if they take substantial 
form. It is obvious that there exists a condition of un- 
rest among a large portion of our people; a discontent 
which hardly understand itself; imperfectly justified in 
social conditions ; artificially induced, in large part; an 
imported product, largely ; but a condition of which dema- 
gogues may take, and are taking, advantage, and which, 
if left uncorrected by educational influences, sympatheti- 
cally but unambiguously directed, might lead even our 
great and powerful nationality into the horrors and mis- 
eries of social revolution. We are no longer the homo- 
geneous people we formerly were, and we cannot trust 
the impulses of a population so conglomerate as actually 
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exists, with the confidence it was once not unsafe to feel 
in what has been called “American good sense.” That 
quality is not extinct; it is showing itself nobly, in many 
directions, to-day. The independent, honorable course of 
a great number of our public men, in the present exig- 
ency, is well worthy of the best days of the Republic and 
revives our best hopes for its future. 

But it is plain that principles profoundly antagonistic 
to our security have taken root,—we can hardly yet de- 
termine how widely or deeply. And, particularly, two, 
equally immoral, unpatriotic and dangerous, show them- 
selves; the one, that of inflaming class-antagonisms ; 
the other, that of using the power which our republican 
system lodges in the hands of the people, to give effect 
to reckless, unprincipled aims, and to illusory theories, 
neither backed by the experience of the past, nor intended 
for the welfare of the whole people and the success of our 
republican experiment. In presence of these principles 
and the impulses to which they give rise, it is plain that 
we enter, as a new century dawns, on a fresh and difficult 
phase of national experience. What is it to be, we can- 
not yet clearly forecast. But one thing is plain, and it is 
this: that, whatever its forms anc incidents shall be, there 
will be only one basis and bulwark of security for our 
nation in the days which loom somewhat portentously 
before us. That is, and will forever be, personal upright- 
ness in the people; the virtue of those who, by the nature 
of our institutions, have the responsibilty of administering 
them. \e cannot go on as we have latterly been going. 
That course ha: led us, visibly, to the brink of a precipice. 
Only a re-awakening of popular virtue; a fresh enkindling 
of a patriotism not selfish, indiscriminate and blatant, but 
serious, reflective, candid and in a true sense, religious, 
can defend and maintain our free institutions, the moral 
and the outward welfare of our people. 


